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permanence and that he is more than a 'gutter-press'
lampoonist of the moment. And such a comparison is
probably the best practical test for what is and is not
satire among vituperative writings; since there is much
that while it is intensely personal, particular, and
flippant sometimes to the point of buffoonery, no one
but a pedant would exclude. Churchill affords an
example in his heterogeneity. After hesitations and per-
plexities I chose his Night for this book, because of its
cfirst rate man of war' quality. In it, Churchill may be
seen at his loftiest; it is universal (despite the fact that
it is a reply to Armstrong's Day), and possesses the broad
Drydenic sweep and intellectual elevation which should
afford a useful contrast to, let us say, Anstey, sniggering
over the parochial follies and rogueries of Bath. But
there is something protean about Churchill's satires as
a whole; The Times, Gotham, and The Ghost have each
their peculiarities and differences; and lead one to
suspect what I trust may be proved, namely, that the
formula for English Georgian satire, if there can be a
single formula, will be decidedly complex; it will include
the comic and the serious, the didactic and non-didac-
tic, the general and the particular.
Anstey falls into the category of those who deal with
a subject of general application (for the Bath follies are
found elsewhere) in a 'private' manner. The story of
gullible fools is timeless, and a subject for comic-epic
treatment in Fielding's vein; but Anstey develops it with
the playful malice of a local gossip. There is certainly
no fierce indignation, and a far lighter measure of fierce
laughter than in Peter Pindar; and though he suggests
that his Muse may appear 'indecently droll, unpolitely